GOETHE   AND   THE   WORLD   OF   TO-DAY
of Goethe, on various grounds. First, because, then as now, an
interest in science was not required or even expected of a poet;
also because his contribution to science was admittedly slight be-
side his contribution to poetry. Moreover many of those who
granted him the right to study science, if he wanted, looked on
him with a certain suspicion as one who came to the subject with
preconceived ideas, appropriate perhaps in a poet but regrettable
in a scientist, whose duty it was to put preconceived ideas aside
and be, as it was thought, objective. The general run of Goethe's
readers took it for granted that his scientific writings were a side-
issue and that they could get the best out of him without reading
them. This was Carlyle's attitude, as it was Matthew Arnold's and
that of most readers since. Seeley, reviewing Goethe in his Goethe
Reviewed after Sixty Years (1894), followed their lead and J. G.
Robertson carried it to its logical conclusion and even deplored
Goethe's concern with science. For him it was merely an undesir-
able tendency, hostile to the creative life.
It is safe to say that now the scale has turned and brought Goethe
nearer to us by virtue of the very part of his work that was for-
merly neglected. The reason is partly that his interpreters have
found themselves unable to do without it and in some cases have
used it as a key to the understanding of him. But the deeper reason
is that the times have changed and forced a reckoning between the
arts and the sciences that is growing more insistent year by year.
The power of science, and above all the destructive power of
science, now stares us so starkly in the face that we have to come
to terms with it. It has taken the pressure of events to bring us to a
sense of the urgency that Goethe felt a century and more ago.
At this crucial point in our cultural life Goethe may prove to be
of special assistance. The position he took was not that usually
found in men of letters, but much more radical. Their tendency,
even when they respect and welcome thegrowth and the contribu-
tion of science, is to safeguard the humanities against it by reserv-
ing their spiritual priority. Science, they say or imply, can go so
far and no farther; the humanities, and especially poetry, can take
over at this point and proceed into the rarer regions, from whence
they return bringing religious strength to the dogmatic and the
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